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•mm  HE  one  link  in  the  downtown  district 
with  the  present  clanging  age  of  iron 
and  the  days  of  gold  is  the  Bank 
Exchange  saloon,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Montgomery  Block  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Montgomery  streets. 

Untouched,  the  Bank  Exchange  remains 
today  as  when  its  swinging  doors  first 
opened  in  1853.  Everything  came  around 
the  Horn — the  marble  flagging  which  the 
feet  tread  today;  the  same  enormous,  solid 
mahogany  table  from  which  the  free  lunch 
is  served;  the  same  bar  of  solid  mahogany, 
its  edges  rubbed  smooth  by  the  elbows  of 
innumerable  drinkers  of  the  past,  and 
upon  whose  counter  the  dice  rattled  at 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  a throw;  the 
same  mirrors;  the  same  mahogany  glass 
racks;  the  same  engravings  of  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  mildewed  with  age, 
yet  by  connoisseurs  reckoned  worth  $1,500 
today — the  same  prints  in  the  backroom  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Montgomery  Block  was  built  by 
the  wisdom  of  six  great  fires.  S»x  times 
between  December  24,  1849,  to  June,  1851, 


San  Francisco  was  wiped  out  by  fire.  The 
sixth  fire  occurred  two  weeks  after  the 
anniversary  of  the  fourth.  The  “Sidney 
Coves”  had  sworn  to  commemorate  in  a 
befitting  manner,  especially  as  a few  weeks 
previous,  Jenkins,  one  of  their  number,  had 
been  hanged  on  the  Plaza,  now  Portsmouth 
Square.  In  this  fire  the  “City  Hotel,”  the 
last  relic  linking  San  Francisco  with  the 
village  of  Yerba  Buena,  was  destroyed. 

Each  time  the  people  built,  but  in  the 
sixth  many  fled,  never  to  return,  declaring 
San  Francisco  doomed.  However,  there 
were  men  of  greater  vision  and  courage, 
who  asserted  her  wonderful  resources  were 
such  that  nothing  could  stop  San  Francisco 
from  becoming  a great  city.  They  would 
get  rid  of  the  “Sidney  Coves.”  The  “Sid- 
ney Coves”  were  ticket-of-leave  men  and 
ex-convicts  from  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  New 
South  Wales,  the  English  penal  colony, 
who  came  by  way  of  the  easy  and  cheap 
passage  from  Sidney  to  San  Francisco  and 
flocked  to  Broadway  and  Pacific  at  Mont- 
gomery in  a settlement  called  ‘Sidney 
Town.” 

The  Vigilante  Committee  of  1849,  which 
had  organized  to  get  red  of  a gang  of  crim- 
inals, “The  Hounds,”  now  reorganized  to 
get  rid  of  the  “Sidney  Coves.”  Further, 
they  would  strengthen  and  enlarge  their 
fire  department.  They  enlarged  their  pub- 
lic water  cisterns.  More,  they  built  now  of 
solid  brick,  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness, 
with  double,  instead  of  single,  iron  doors 


and  shutters  with  a space  two  feet  wide 
between,  and  with  huge  water  tanks  that 
could  flood  the  building  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. It  was  these  old  tanks  and  cisterns 
which  saved  San  Francisco  from  being 
totally  destroyed  in  1906.  Most  superb  and 
imposing  of  all  the  structures  of  that  pe- 
riod was  the  Montgomery  Block,  built  by 
the  law  firm  of  Halleck  and  Peachy. 

Evidence  of  the  old  iron  shutters  and 
doors  can  still  be  seen  at  Duncan’s  Bank 
Exchange.  The  iron  balcony  which  ex- 
tended along  the  front  was  torn  away  six- 
teen years  ago.  After  the  fire  of  1906,  ten 
of  the  faces  of  early  pioneers  cut  in  frieze, 
above  the  first  story  were  removed  to  the 
park  museum  to  make  room  for  a cigar 
store.  The  faces  which  remain  look  down 
upon  the  street,  little  changed  by  time. 

The  Montgomery  Block  is  built  on  piles. 
The  water  came  up  to  Montgomery  street 
then.  Sansome  was  part  of  the  bay,  which 
was  crowded  with  vessels  and  schooners, 
often  to  four  and  five  hundred.  Where  tall 
warehouses  rear  today  was  a long- distance 
out  in  the  bay  to  the  store-ships.  The 
Niantic  Hotel  was  erected  on  the  old  store- 
ship  Niantic,  anchored  at  Clay  and  San- 
some. On  its  being  torn  down  years  later 
the  excavators  in  digging  the  cellar  for  the 
new  building  found  the  old  hull  embedded 
in  eight  feet  of  mud,  while  stowed  away  in- 
side were  four  pipes  of  the  best  French 
cognac  and  thirty-five  baskets  of  cham- 
pagne. 


In  those  days  Montgomery  was  not 
graded  and  the  sidewalks  ended  at  Cali- 
fornia in  slippery  sand.  Kearny  was  paved 
with  old  barrel  staves,  packages  of  tobacco, 
with  tops  of  rusty  stoves,  with  bits  of 
tin  and  zinc,  with  old  kegs,  with  hatch- 
way coverings  of  old  ships.  Livery  stables, 
the  cheaper  saloons  and  restaurants  were 
at  Kearny.  The  view  at  Second  and  Mar- 
ket was  obstructed  by  a sandhill.  The 
Palace  Hotel  was  Happy  Valley,  the  tent 
settlement  of  poor  immigrants.  The  road- 
way to  the  Mission  up  Kearny  to  Bush,  out 
Stockton  to  Ellis  over  to  Powell  and  Mason 
sank  the  rider’s  horse  knee-deep  in  sand. 
The  Western  Addition  was  sand-dunes  and 
slaughter  houses,  while  the  way  to  the 
Presidio  was  precipitous  and  dangerous. 
Beyond  Broadway  were  a few  straggling 
houses,  in  the  sands,  while  west  of  Powell 
was  Bush  Hill,  called  so  because  of  the 
stubby  bushes  which  grew  in  the  sands  of 
the  well-nigh  inaccessible  hills. 

The  aristocratic  boarding  houses  were 
at  California  and  Dupont.  The  French 
restaurants,  hotels  and  lodging  houses 
were  across  the  Plaza.  The  life,  though, 
was  actively  centered  at  Washington  and 
Montgomery.  Within  the  blocks  of  Sacra- 
mento to  Washington  and  Kearny  to  Mont- 
gomery were  compressed  all  the  first-class 
business  houses,  banks,  express  offices, 
postoffice,  custom  house,  newspaper  offices, 
theaters,  saloons,  gambling  and  dance 
halls.  On  every  counter  of  the  business 


houses  stood  pans  of  gold  dust.  All  night 
long  went  the  strains  of  music,  the  click  of 
ivory  checks  and  the  clink  of  gold  ounces 
with  Mexican  silver  on  the  tables  of  faro, 
roulette,  poker,  monte.  The  El  Dorado, 
the  finest  gamblng  hall,  was  a block  from 
the  Bank  Exchange.  The  city  hall  occu- 
pied a part  of  its  present  site  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Jenny  Lind  theater,  which  burned  in 
the  fifth  fire.  The  night  Jenny  Lind  sang, 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents  and  the  la- 
dies were  carried  across  the  street  in  the 
arms  of  their  escorts.  Ladies  were  scarce 
in  those  days.  At  a crowded  auction  sale 
one  day  some  one  cried  out,  “Two  ladies 
are  going  down  the  sidewalk.”  Instantly 
the  place  was  stampeded. 

Across  from  the  El  Dorado  on  Washing- 
ton was  the  famous  Maguire’s  Opera 
House.  In  Merchant  Alley  was  the  old 
Bulletin  office  at  the  time  its  editor,  James 
King  of  William,  was  shot  by  Casey  across 
from  the  Bank  Exchange.  Half  a block 
from  this  same  saloon  on  Clay  was  the 
Blue  Wing  saloon,  at  whose  bar  Charles 
Cora  was  drinking  when  called  to  his  fatal 
encounter  with  Colonel  Richardson.  In 
the  Montgomery  Block  James  King  died. 
The  Montgomery  Block  was  filled  with 
law  offices,  but  most  heads  of  firms  and 
their  clerks,  for  lack  of  accommodations, 
slept  in  stores  and  offices.  On  Washing- 
ton and  Montgomery,  as  Casey  and  Cora 
were  being  hanged  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  Vigilantes  at  Front  and  Sacramento,  the 
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immense  funeral  procession  of  James  King 
was  passing.  No  parade  of  any  note  but 
passed  this  corner.  All  the  elections  were 
had  from  here. 

The  Bank  Exchange  had  its  birth  in 
Puritanism.  It  was  a gentleman’s  saloon 
and  never  less  than  two-bits  the  drink. 
Barry  and  Patten  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
gentleman’s  saloon.  They  were  Puritans 
from  New  England  and  themselves  gentle- 
men. No  other  place  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, for  the  size  of  its  population,  had 
as  many  drinking  places  as  San  Francisco. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  low  drinking 
dives,  the  resort  of  roughs  and  criminals, 
hung  with  lewd  pictures  and  where  bad 
liquor  was  sold.  It  was  after  the  sixth  fire 
that  Barry  and  Patten  opened  their  saloon 
in  the  Brannan  Building  on  Montgomery. 
The  walls  hung  with  chaste  oil  paintings. 
The  wines  and  liquors  were  of  the  finest. 
The  free  lunch  of  the  best.  Gambling  was 
excluded;  instead,  upstairs  was  fitted  an 
elaborate  billiard  parlor. 

Soon  other  establishments  of  like  char- 
acter sprang  up.  The  Bank  Exchange 
was  one.  It  surpassed  all  in  splendor.  Its 
oil  paintings  alone  were  worth  $100,000. 
The  proprietors  were  the  Parker  brothers 
of  the  Astor  House,  New  York.  .Years 
later,  the  one  painting.  Samson  and  Delilah, 
sold  to  Milton  S.  Latham  for  $10,500,  who 
sold  it  later  to  Hackett,  of  the  Palace  of 
Arts. 

A saloon  in  those  days  was  an  important 
place.  There  were  no  libraries  or  reading 


rooms,  no  stock  exchange.  Up  to  1862  the 
leading  brokers  transacted  their  business  in 
the  Bank  Exchange.  ' Here  came  also  the 
leading  bankers  and  merchants,  the  chief 
of  the  fire  department,  the  leading  members 
of  the  bench  and  bar,  the  leading  sea- 
captains,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
Lieutenant  Derby,  whose  “Phoenixiana”  is 
said  to  be  the  inspiration  of  Mark  Twain’s 
later  humor.  Here  Governor  Foote,  who 
interceded  for  Bella  Cora  to  have  Colonel 
Baker  defend  Cora,  was  converted  from  the 
Law  and  Order  side  to  the  opposition,  the 
Vigilante.  One  of  the  Parkers  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Vigilante  Committee,  and  dur- 
ing the  terrible  excitement  the  Bank  Ex- 
change was  crowded  to  the  doors.  Gov- 
ernor Foote  was  not  a drinking  man,  but 
with  his  volatile  temperament  he  surged 
with  the  crowd  to  the  bar  which  he  left  a 
supporter,  till  his  death,  of  the  Vigilantes. 
Everybody  in  those  days  tried  a little  Span- 
ish. It  was  never  two  bits,  or  four  bits,  or 
a dollar.  It  was  dos  reales,  cuartos  reales, 
una  peso.  Everybody  went  “heeled,”  not 
with  one  pistol  but  with  two  or  three  and 
often  a bowie  knife  in  addition.  Dueling 
was  common,  especially  with  the  higher 
classes. 

How  true  was  the  faith  of  1853  which  re- 
built after  the  sixth  fire  when  alarmists  de- 
clared the  city  doomed.  Her  future  sur- 
passed the  dreams  of  the  most  optimistic. 
The  Central  Pacific  had  not  yet  laid  her 
tracks  which  years  later  brought  settlers  by 


the  thousands  to  farm  her  fertile  lands. 
Nor  was  the  Comstock  Lode  discovered 
which  converted  Bush  Hill  into  the  Nob 
Hill  of  palatial  residences;  which  erected 
in  Happy  Valley  the  Palace  Hotel,  famed 
the  world  over  for  its  court  and  cuisine; 
which  transcended  in  the  solid  business 
blocks  owned  by  the  wealthy  mining  op- 
erators the  greatest  glory  of  1853,  the 
Montgomery  Block. 

Dwarfed  now  is  that  block  into  insigni- 
ficance by  the  steel-structural  sky-scrapers 
built  in  the  wisdom  of  the  seventh  fire. 
Sleepy  even  at  noon  is  the  once  active  cor- 
ner. At  spasmodic  intervals  an  antiquated 
car  crawls  past  the  Bank  Exchange,  waking 
the  stillness  by  the  nosy  jerk  of  its  painful 
travel  over  the  worn  track.  By  night 
it  is  as  deserted  as  a village  byway.  The 
popular  gentleman’s  cocktail  route  swings 
now  between  the  Palace  and  St.  Francis 
bars. 

The  Bank  Exchange  is  a gentleman’s  sa- 
loon still.  Duncan  will  have  no  rough 
element.  Recently  he  warned  a millionaire 
who  was  spending  money  freely,  but  had 
grown  abusive,  he  wanted  none  of  his 
money  if  he  couldn’t  keep  a cool  tongue 
in  his  head.  The  same  quality  of  1853 
holds  with  the  liquors  and  wine,  although 
since  the  fire,  the  price  on  straight  drinks 
has  been  reduced  to  a bit.  Thirty  year  old 
brandy  is  to  be  had,  and  Duncan’s  Pisco 
punch  is  famed  as  in  the  old  days.  Pisco 
is  a Peruvian  brandy  made  from  the  grape 
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which  grows  in  the  high  Andes  of  South 
America.  It  is  clear  as  spring  water  in 
color  and  appears  harmless  as  a lady’s 
drink.  One  authority  claims  one  punch 
"will  make  a gnat  fight  an  elephant.” 
Others  maintain  it  floats  them  in  the  re- 
gion of  bliss  of  hasheesh  and  absinthe. 

The  secret  of  Duncan’s  success  in  mixed 
drinks,  the  prosperous  retired  little  barber 
who  shaved  every  one  of  note  in  the  old 
days  confides  in  whispered  admiration, 
“E-v-e-r-y  one  of  them  is  mixed  the  same. 
I had  nine  of  them  punches  and  e-v-e-r-y 
one  of  them  was  mixed  the  same.  If  you 
came  in  here  for  THIRTY-FIVE  years 
e-v-e-r-y  one  would  be  mixed  the  same. 
Look!  Watch  him!” 

Duncan,  obviously,  clad  in  a handsomely 
frogged  spotless  white  linen  coat,  his  eye- 
glasses hung  behind  one  ear  like  a book- 
keeper his  pen,  his  white  hair  cropped  close, 
his  smooth-shaven  face  pink  with  health 
and  intent  upon  his  work,  with  hands 
trembling  with  the  years,  yet  measuring 
with  the  nicety  of  an  apothecary,  was  stand- 
ing behind  his  shining  bar  with  tall  vases 
filled  with  roses  from  his  garden  mixing 
several  ingredients  in  a thin  cut  glass. 

“See,”  coached  the  ex-barber.  "He  is 
squeezing  a f-r-e-s-h  lemon.  In  the  bars 
uptown  they  have  the  lemon  juice  already 
prepared,  which  leaves  a bitter  taste  after 
drinking.  And  Duncan  n-e-v-e-r  uses  any 
of  them  effervescent  waters”  with  a con- 
temptuous intonation  for  the  cheaper  art 
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of  the  uptown  bars.  “He  always  uses  dis- 
tilled water.” 

Duncan’s  is  busiest  at  noon  now  and  at 
six  o’clock.  The  officers  come  from  the 
Federal  buildings,  the  lawyers,  judges  and 
reporters  from  the  Hall  of  Justice.  There 
is  a quiet  steady  clink  of  glass,  the  quiet 
rattle  of  dice.  Punctual  as  clock  work  at 
certain  set  hours  the  old-timers  come  who 
patronized  the  Bank  Exchange  sixty  years 
ago  and  who  take  now  a drink  nowhere 
else.  Almost  at  any  time  in  the  back  room 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  ex- 
changed hands  overnight  in  stock  deals  re- 
fined old  gentlemen  can  be  found  congre- 
gated, filled  with  the  wit  and  spirit  which 
made  the  old  Bohemian  Club  famous  and 
which  is  wanting  now  in  the  modern  ele- 
gant structure  on  Post  and  Jones. 

Here  in  fine  camaraderie  is  mingled  life’s 
successes  and  life’s  failures.  The  prosper- 
ous ex-barber  quotes  Shakespeare.  As  a 
newsboy  sixty  years  ago  he  never  missed  a 
night  at  the  theater.  So  conversant  thus 
did  he  become  with  Shakespeare  that  if  the 
actors  omitted  a line  he  yelled  corrections 
from  his  seat  in  the  gallery.  An  old  Beau 
Brummel  with  his  waxed  mustaachios  and 
goatee,  his  green  four-in-hand,  his  spats, 
who  took  out  the  debutantes  of  50  years 
ago,  comes  to  talk  over  his  ancient  wrong 
whereby  he  was  cheated  out  of  a fortune. 
Here  is  one  who  lost  his  fortune  mainly  in 
bouquets  to  the  ladies  and  who  feels  civ- 
ilization has  gone  backward  since  the  code 
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duello  was  abolished.  He  brings  now 
flowers  to  slip  with  Duncan’s  roses  on  the 
bar.  Here  issues  dead  forty  years  ago  are 
discussed  as  scientific.  Here  are  excited 
talks  on  Besant,  Henry  James,  Dr.  John- 
son, Burke,  De  Quincy,  Stevenson,  Carlyle, 
Taine. 

“Compare  Carlyle  and  Taine!”  exclaims 
the  secretary  contemptuously  to  the  presi- 
dent. “You  must  have  points  of  resemb- 
lances before  you  can  make  comparisons. 
You  can’t  compare  the  two  any  more  than 
you  can  Caruso  and  Bernhardt!” 

The  little  ex-barber  whispers  awe- 
struck: “Them’s  the  things  which  make 
arguments.” 

“So,”  delightedly  from  the  president, 
“they  have  got  as  far  as  ‘simple’  in  the 
Oxford  Dictionary.  I had  HEARD  they 
had  got  as  far  as  the  M’s.” 

“The  dictionary,”  from  the  secretary,  “is 
a breeder  of  ignorance,”  quoting  at  great 
length  how  the  dictionary  “opens  its  doors 
with  tavern-like  hospitality  to  all  forms  of 
speech.” 

The  president  is  an  adherent  of  the 
Baconian  theory  of  Shakespeare. 

The  secretary  in  a noted  satirical  article 
in  the  Nation  had  set  forth  by  the  aid  of 
the  Baconian  key  that  the  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare  were  written  by  Robert 
Browning,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Lord 
Byron. 

In  an  exasperated  shout  from  the  presi- 
dent: “Shakespeare  was  VULGAR!  How 
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could  a man  make  English  classic  who  was 
VULGAR!” 

Again  the  awed  whisper  of  the  ex-barber: 
'‘Them’s  the  things  which  make  argu- 
ments,” adding  with  his  eyes  popping,  “and 
sometimes  it  gets  serious.” 

However,  when  all  else  fails  and  the 
reference  library  on  the  table  with  its  dic- 
tionaries, atlases  and  almanacs,  a drink 
from  Duncan’s  famous  bar  proves  the  in- 
fallible peace  mediator. 

The  officers  are  self-appointed,  the  presi- 
dent for  his  masterly  look  and  his  talent 
for  rule.  The  secretary’s  most  arduous 
task,  up  to  date,  has  been  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  some  luscious  fruit 
to  the  club  from  the  ranch  by  a non-resi- 
dent member. 

It  is  ten  o’clock.  Duncan’s  is  a day  sa- 
loon now.  He  stretches  leniently  the  time, 
though,  for  the  club.  He  inserts  his  fine 
old  face  now  in  the  doorway  and  with  his 
voice  trembling  with  the  weight  of  years 
and  with  a gentle  smile  chides,  “come  now, 
all,  for  the  dochandorrach.” 

The  dochandorrach  is  the  “stirrup  cup,” 
the  parting  drink  at  the  tavern  door  as  the 
rider  swung  to  his  saddle. 

Duncan  was  bartender  in  the  old  days 
for  the  youngest  ' Parker  brother  in  the 
Parker  House  across  the  way.  When  the 
older  brothers  failed  in  the  Bank  Exchange, 
Duncan  became  the  proprietor.  Duncan 
maintains  unmarred  the  spirit  of  those  his- 
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toric  days  of  adventure  and  gold.  Of  life’s 
failures  he  never  questions  how  much  they 
eat  of  the  free  lunch;  how  little  of  drinks 
they  buy;  how  long  they  linger  in  the 
warmth  and  companionship  of  the  back- 
room. 

“Duncan  is  the  guardian  angel  of  our 
club,”  says  a white-haired  member,  with 
affection;  and  a pain  shoots  across  his  face 
at  the  loneliness  in  store  if  the  Bank  Ex- 
change Should  pass  into  other  hands. 
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